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Congressional Quiz 





— 


With reports of possible changes in President 
Eisenhower's Cabinet, it’s time to test yourself on 
your knowledge of that group. Try for 3 out of 5. 


Secretary of Interior Douglas McKay resigned in 
March, 1955, and was replaced by Fred A, Seaton. 


> 


1. Q--Recently all 10 members of the President’s 


Cabinet submitted letters of resignation. Was it 
because: (a) they op- 

pos¢d his Middle East 

polity; (b) they were 

dissatisfied with their 

salaries; (c) they were 

making a_ traditional 

gesture of courtesy; (d) 

they wanted him to ap- 

point younger men? 


A--(c). Throughout the 

history of the United 

States, it has been customary for Cabinet mem- 
bers to offer their resignations to the President 
who appointed them at the beginning of his second 
term. 


. Q--Of the 10 original members of Mr. Eisen- 
hower’s Cabinet, only three have been replaced. 
Can you identify them? 


A--Secretary of Labor Martin Durkin resigned in 
September, 1953, and was replaced by James P. 
Mitchell; Mrs. Oveta Cuip Hobby, first Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare, resigned in July, 


Q--Three men who currently sit in the Cabinet 
once sat in the United States Senate. Can you 
name them? 


A--Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks 
served in the Senate briefly in 1944, and Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles did soin1949,. Secre- 
tary of Interior Fred A, Seaton was a Senator in 
1951-52. 


. Q--True of false: Oveta Culp Hobby was the first 


woman to serve in the Cabinet. 


A--False. Mrs. Hobby was the second woman to 
do so. The first was Frances Perkins, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt’s Secretary of Labor. 


. Q--What office did PostmasterGeneral Arthur E. 


Summerfield hold before he went into the Cabinet? 


A--He was Republican National Chairman during 
the 1952 political campaign. The national party 
chairman in recent years generally has turned up 
as Postmaster General in the Cabinet ofa Presi- 
dent whom he helped to elect. Other Presidents, 
besides Mr. Eisenhower, to follow this practice 
were Harding, Hoover, Franklin D, Rocsevelt and 


1955, and was replaced by M2rion B. Folsom; Truman. 
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Week ending Nov, 30, 1956 





Special Report 


SENATORS PROPOSE TO LIMIT DEBATE, CUT OUT FILIBUSTER 


President Eisenhower and Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon are keeping their own counsel on the current at- 
tempt at amending Senate rules to curb the filibuster. 
Neither has commented on the Nov. 22 proposal by six 
Democratic Senators to revise Senate rules to permit 
limitation of debate by simple majority vote. Under ex- 
isting rules, a two-thirds majority of all 96 Senators is 
required to limit debate, known as invoking cloture. 

The proposed curb on filibustering was part of a 
Democratic Declaration proposed by Sens. Hubert H. 
Humphrey (Minn.), Paui H, Douglas (Ill.), Wayne Morse 
(Ore.), James E, Murray (Mont,), Pat McNamara (Mich.) 
and Richard L, Neuberger (Ore.). (Weekly Report, p. 
1404) The Senators said they would move ‘‘on Jan, 3, 
1957, to abolish Senate Rule 22 (requiring a two-thirds 
majority to limit debate) and substitute a...closure rule 
permitting a majority...to close debate after...full and 
thorough discussion,”’ Sen, -elect Joseph S, Clark (D Pa.) 
Nov. 27 said i.e also would support the cloture proposal. 
GOP Sens. Clifford P. Case (N.J.), Irving M. Ives (N.Y.) 
and Thomas H, Kuchel (Calif.) Nov. 24 and 27 gave their 
support tothe effort. Case, Ives, Kuchel and Sen.-elect 
John Sherman Cooper (Ky.) were the only GOP Senators 
asked to support the cloture move. 

Senate Majority Leader Lyndon B, Johnson (D Texas) 
Nov. 26 said he did not favor the proposal. Sen. Mike 
Mansfield (D Mont.), slated to be Majority Whip in the next 
Congress, Nov. 24 declined to say how he would vote on an 
attempt to change the rules, but he was a co-sponsor of a 
similar proposal in 1953. Senate Minority Leader 
William F, Knowland (R Calif.), who has taken no public 
stand on the current rule-changing proposal, voted against 
the motion in 1953. (1953 Almanac, p. 1313) 


Senate Rule 22 


The existing machinery for closing debate is em- 
bodied in Rule 22 of the Standing Rules of the Senate, The 
rule provides that, upon the motion of any 16 Senators, the 
presiding officer must submit the question of closing 
debate on a pending measure to the Senate for decision. 
The motion must be voted on two days after it is sub- 
mitted. If the question is decided affirmatively by two- 
thirds of the membership (64 Senators), debate thereafter 
is limited to one hour for each Senator. Cloture cannot 
be applied to a motion toconsider achange in the rule it- 
self. 

Rule 22 was adopted by the Senate in1917, by a 76-3 
roll-call vote, following a furore over the ‘‘talking to 
death’’ in the Senate of a proposal by President Woodrow 
Wilson for arming American merchant ships before U.S, 
entry into World War I, 

In its original form, Rule 22 required only the votes 
of two-thirds of the Senators present and voting to invoke 
cloture, But in 1949, during a parliamentary battle pre- 
ceding scheduled consideration of Fair Employment 
Practices Commission legislation, the imposition of clo- 
ture was made more difficult by raising the necessary 
number of votes to the present two-thirds of the entire 
Senate membership. 

The 1949 rules change grew out of a ruling made 
during the 80th Congress (in 1948) bythe late Sen, Arthur 





How They Voted in ’53 


Seventy-five Members of the incoming 96-Mem- 
ber Senate were Senators at the time ofthe 1953 vote 
to table the Anderson motion to consider adoption of 
new rules. 


The following Senators voted to table the Ander- 
son motion, thus against the adoption of new rules: 


@ REPUBLICANS (35) -- Goldwater (Ariz.), Know- 
land (Calif.), Bush (Conn.), Purtell (Conn.), Williams 
(Del.), Dworshak (Idaho), Dirksen ([1l.), Capehart 
(Ind.), Jenner (Ind.), Hickenlooper (lowa), Carlson 
(Kan.), Cooper (Ky.), Payne (Maine), Smith (Maine), 
Beall (Md.), Butler (Md.), Saltonstall (Mass.), Potter 
(Mich,), Thye (Minn.), Malone (Nev.), Bridges (N.H.), 
Smith (N.J.), Langer (N.D.), Young (N.D.), Bricker 
(Ohio), Martin (Pa.), Case (S,D.), Mundt (S.D.), Ben- 
nett (Utah), Watkins (Utah), Aiken (Vt.), Flanders 
(Vt.), McCarthy (Wis.), Wiley (Wis.), Barrett (Wyo.). 





@ DEMOCRATS (21) -- Hill (Ala.), Sparkman 
{Ala.), Hayden {Ariz.), Fulbright (Ark,), McClellan 
(Ark.), Frear (Del.), Holland (Fla.), Smathers (Fla.), | 
Russell (Ga.), Ellender (La.), Long (La.), Eastland 
(Miss.), Stennis (Miss.), Kerr (Okla.), Monroney | 
(Okla.), Johnston (S.C.), Gore (Tenn.), Daniel (Texas), | 
Johnson (Texas), Byrd (Va.), Robertson (Va.). 


The following Senators voted against the motion 
to table the Anderson motion, thus for the adoption 
of new rules: 


@® REPUBLICANS (2) -- Kuchel (Calif,), Ives (N.Y.). 

® DEMOCRATS (13) -- Douglas (Ill.), Kennedy 
(Mass.), Humphrey (Minn.), Hennings (Mo.), Syming- 
ton (Mo.), Mansfield (Mont.), Murray (Mont.), Ander- | 
son (N.M.), Morse (Ore.) (at the time of the vote an 
Independent), Green (R.I.), Pastore (R.I.), Jackson | 
(Wash.), Neely (W.Va.). 


Of those not voting in 1953, Schoeppel (R Ka::.) 
favored the tabling motion and Magnuson (D Wash.) 
opposed it. Chavez (D N,M,) and Kefauver(D Tenn.) | 
were not recorded, 


Vice President Nixon, who might have an oppor- 
tunity to influence the course of the 1957 battle from 
his seat as Senate President, played no part in the | 
1953 vote. He had resigned his Senate seat, but had | 
not yet been sworn in as Vice President. 











H, Vandenberg (R Mich,), then President Pro Tempore of 
the Senate. He ruled that no limit could be imposed on 
debate by the Senate on a motion to take up a particular 
measure. This sustained the right to filibuster twice on 
a measure: once against a motion to take up legislation, 
and, if that were brokeninanendurance test, then against 
the legislation itself with cloture applying. weata 
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Cloture - 2 


Vice President Alben Barkley attempted to reverse 
the Vandenberg ruling in 1949, but the Senate overrode 
him. After many efforts to supply more limitations on 
debate, the present ‘‘compromise’’ rule was adopted ona 
63-23 vote. This ‘‘compromise’’ rule increased the ma- 
jority required to invoke cloture fromtwo-thirds of those 
voting to two-thirds of total Senate membership and 
specifically provided that cloture could not be applied to 
motions or resolutions proposing to change the rules of 
the Senate. (1949 Almanac, p. 583) 


1953 Rules Change Attempt 


In January, 1953, a bloc of Senators seeking to revise 
Rule 22 moved to consider the adoption of new Senate 
rules. These anti-filibuster Senators contended the Sen- 
ate was not a continuing body, with a continuing set of 
rules. They hoped in this way toget arround the rule that 
provides for unlimited debate on a proposal to change the 
rules. Accordingly, Sen. Clinton P, Anderson (D N.M.) 
Jan. 3 offered a motion to consider the adoption of rules 
for the Senate of the 83rd Congress. 

A coalition of Republicans and southern Democrats, 
led by the late Sea. Robert A, Taft (R Ohio), maintained 
that the Senate was a continuing body, and so were its 
rules. They argued that the rules could be changed only 
by regular procedures, under which there would be no 
limit on debate. 

Taft defined the issue as a ‘‘constitutional’’ one. He 
said it was ‘‘not a questionof civil rights; it is a question 
of whether the Senate is a continuing body.’’ Several 
other Senators said they favored changing Rule 22, but 
added that they did not want todoso at the expense of the 
theory that the Senate was a continuing body. 

The Senate Jan. 7 voted 70-21 to table the Anderson 
motion to consider adoption of new rules, Use of the tabl- 
ing motion, which is not debatable, avoided the necessity 
of a ruling by Vice President Barkley as to whether the 
Senate was or was not a continuing body. Forty-one Re- 
publicans and 29 Democrats voted for the tabling motion; 
five Republicans, 15 Democrats and one Independent 
(Wayne Morse (Ore.), who later became a Democrat), 
voted against tabling the Anderson proposal. (1953 Al- 
manac, p. 313; see box on previous page) 


1957 Douglas Plan 


The strategy of the Douglas-Humphrey forces in 1957 
will be similar to that followed in 1953. According to a 
memorandum prepared by Douglas’ office, proponents of 
the rule change will offer a motion, as soon as the Senate 
convenes Jan. 3, 1957, toconsider the adoption of rules for 
the Senate of the 85th Congress. Opponents of the motion 
then can either raise a point of order against the motion 
(on grounds that the Senate is a continuing body with a con- 
tinuing set of rules) or they can move to table it, as Taft 
did in 1953. 

If a point of order is raised, Vice President Nixon 
must rule on whether the motion toconsidernew rules is 
in order. Should he decide the motionis in order, oppon- 
ents of the motion could appeal his decision. The Douglas- 
Humphrey forces, after ‘‘allowing reasonable time for 
debate,’’ then could move to table the appeal by majority 
vote. If successful, they could continue consideration of 
the motion to adopt new rules ‘‘under general parliamen- 
tary rules, including the right to close debate by calling 
the previous question.’’ (The motion fer the previous 
question, a device used by other parliamentary bodies 
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including the House of Representatives, permits all 
further debate upon a matter to be terminated by a ma- 
jority vote of the chamber.) 

However, if the Vice President should support the 
point of order that the Senate is a continuing body, pro- 
ponents of new rules also could appeal. Such an appeal 
would be subject to a tabling motion. Since the old 
Senate rules would apply, a filibuster by opponents of 
a rules change could ensue. The memorandum notes this 
wou:d occur within a few days of the opening of Congress 
and adds: ‘“‘There are no bills on the calendar and no 
reason why, if a filibuster has to come, it should not 
come right then and there.’’ 

The Douglas memorandum makes two tentative 
recommendations as to the form of a new Rule 22: 
(1) Limitation of debate after two days’ notice by a vote 
of two-thirds of those present and voting, or after 15 
days’ notice by vote of two-thirds of those present and 
voting; (2) limitation of debate after two days’ notice 
by vote of two-thirds of the Senators present and voting 
-- just as in (1) above -- or after 15 days’ notice by a 
majority vote of the entire Senate membership (49 
Senators). 


A Continuing Senate? 


One of the principal roadblocks to adoption of new Sen- 
ate rules is the concept of the Senate as a continuing body. 

Proponents of this theory contend that the Senate is a 
continuing body because two-thirds of its membership 
continue in office from one Congress to another. Thus a 
quorum always is available to conductits business. Fur- 
thermore, they say, the fact that the Senate by acquies- 
cence has continued the rules of the preceding Senate 
from its establishment in 1789 proves their point. 

Continuity of the Senate and its rules was viewed by 
Sen. Elihu Root (R N.Y.) as aprotectionfor the minority. 
In February, 1915, he said: ‘‘If you break or ignore the 
rules and undertake to go on without them, then you cast 
aside the only protection for the real performance of the 
duties of a representative body against the arbitrary will 
of a majority, which is reached by agreement made out- 
side of the chamber,”’ 

Opponents of the continuing-body theory insist that the 
Senate does not act as acontinuing body for bills, resolu- 
tions, treaties and nominations. Actiononall four dies at 
the end of each Congress, Senate rules provide for the 
appointment of standing committees at the beginning of 
each Congress, and Senate officers customarily are 
chosen anew. 

According to Sen. Thomas J, Walsh (D Mont.) in 1917: 
“It is undeniable that since the present government of the 
United States assumed the direction of their destiny, the 
rules in force at the close of any session of the Senate 
have governed its deliberations upon reassembling without 
any formal action readopting them.... That the view has 
generally prevailed that the rules have a quality of per- 
petuity...is also probable. It is a matter of common 
knowledge that the rules of the House do not survive the 
Congress during which they were adopted.... I submit 
that the Senate rules are equally evanescent in charac- 
ter.’’ The concept of a continuous Senate, Walsh said, 
was ‘‘at war with the theory of parliamentary government 
the world over.... Whenthe Senate is spoken of as a ‘con- 
tinuous body,” nothing more is meant than that two-thirds 
of its members remain in office at the expiration of each 
two-year period.”’ 





Effectiveness of Cloture Rule 


As a device for breaking filibusters, Rule 22 has not 
been an unqualified success. There have been 22 cloture 
votes since the adoption of Rule 22 in 1917. Of the 22 
votes, only four succeeded. Filibusters (derived from 
the word filibusteros, or West Indian pirates) prevailed 
in the other 18 cases, The fourinstances, and issues in- 
volved, in which cloture was voted were: Versailles 
Treaty, 1919; World Court, 1926; branch banking, 1927; 
and prohibition reorganization, 1927. 

Of the 22 cloture votes, eight have dealt with so-called 
civil rights issues. All these have occurred since 1938, 
and none has been successful. The civil rights votes: 

Issue Date Yeas Nays 
July 12, 1950 55 33 
May 19, 1950 52 32 
July 31, 1946 39 
Feb. 9, 1946 48 
May 15, 1944 36 
Nov. 23, 1942 37 
Feb. 16, 1938 42 
Jan. 27, 1938 37 


FEPC 
FEPC 
Anti-poll tax 
FEPC 
Anti-poll tax 
Anti-poll tax 
Anti-lynching 
Anti-lynching 


If a simple majority rule had prevailed in the eight 
cloture votes dealing with civil rights issues, cloture 
could have been imposed in fourcases. Where only four 
of the 22 cloture votes succeeded under the two-thirds 
rule, 15 would have prevailed under simple majority rule. 

Only once during the Eisenhower Administration has 
there been an attempt to invoke cloture under Rule 22. 
The Senate July 26, 1954, rejected, by a 44-42 vote, a 
motion to bring debate to a close on a bill to amend the 
Atomic Energy Act. The bill finally was passed after 180 
hours of debate and acceptance of 13 amendments. 


Other Remedies for Obstruction 


Ever since 1841, when dissident Senators held the 
floor for 10 days in opposition to a bill to remove the 
Senate printers, Senators and students of government have 
been studying methods to remedy obstructive tactics in 
the Senate. In addition to majority cloture, three other 
suggestions have recurred frequently: 


@ THE PREVIOUS QUESTION -- The parliamentary de- 
vice known as the previous question was introduced in the 
British parliament in 1604. As described in Jefferson's 
Manual of Parliamentary Practice: ‘‘ When any question is 
before the House, any member may move a previous 
question, whether that question (called the main question) 
shall now be put. If it pass in the affirmative, then the 
main question is to be put immediately, and no man may 
speak anything further to it, either to add or alter.”’ 

The previous question was included inthe rules of the 
first Senate in1789, but was omitted when Senate rules 
were modified in 1806. The previous question was moved 
only four times in the 17-year period and used only three 
tirmes. Although not in current Senate rules, it retained 
its status in general parliamentary law and has been 
used by other bodies, including the House of Representa- 
tives since 1789, to shut off debate. 


@ RULE OF RELEVANCY -- It is often suggested that 
much obstruction of Senate activities would be eliminated 


Cloture -3 


if the Senate adopted a rule that debate and amendments 
must be germane to the subject under consideration. A 
precedent established in 1872 and still maintained holds 
that a Senator cannot be taken from the floor for irrele- 
vancy in debate. As a result, filibustering Senators have 
been able to spice their long hours on the floor with 
recipes for ‘‘pot-likker,’’ as Huey Long did ir 1935, or 
reading long passages from the Bible and other books. 
A rule of relevancy is usually contained in unanimous 
consent agreements for consideration of specific legisla- 
tion, but is binding only until action on that measure is 
completed. 


@ ENFORCEMENT OF EXISTING RULES -- Students 
of Senate procedure frequently have asserted that the 
evils of the filibuster could readily be eliminated by 
strict enforcement of existing parliamentary rules with- 
out placing additional time limitations on general debate. 

Among the rules they cite are those requiring a 
speaker to stand, ratherthan sit or walk about; permitting 
the presiding officer to take a Senator ‘‘off his feet’’ for 
using unparliamentary language; making a point of order 
against frequent quorum calls on the ground that no busi- 
ness has intervened since the last quorum call; strict 
rulings against dilatory motions and on points of order 
raised from the floor; and objecting to reading a paper. 

Another rule which might be particularly effective 
in combatting the filibuster, especially when the chamber 
is in continuous session or when the legislative day is 
extended over several calendar days, is the generally 
ignored rule that Senators may not speak more than twice 
on a subject in any one day ‘‘without leave of the Senate.”’ 


Filibusters. Pro and Con 


Three chief arguments exist against the filibuster: 
(1) it is undemocratic, giving the minority a veto over 
legislation desired hy the majority; (2) it is inefficient, 
consuming hours and days of the Senate’s time, often to 
no avail; (3) it is undignified, bringing not only the Senate 
but the whole democratic process into disrepute. 

According to Sen. Wayne Morse (D Ore..), ‘‘the fili- 
buster abuses the right of a majority. I feel it is im- 
portant that finally we come to a vote on the merits of 
any issue and that no minority group should have the 
parliamentary power to defeat majority rule.”’ 

Defenders of the filibuster and opponents of cloture 
say they seek only to protect the right of free discussion. 
The Senate, they say, is the last great legislative body in 
the world where full and free debate continues, and they 
feel this is too precious a heritage to be surrendered 
lightly. The Senate, in their interpretation, was intended 
by the founding fathers to be a counter-balance to the 
popularly elected House of Representatives, and it best 
serves that function through the careful deliberation per- 
mitted by unlimited debate. 

Sen. Robert M, LaFollete (Wis.) gave this defense 
of the filibuster in a 1917 speech against cloture: 
‘Believing that I stand for democracy, for the liberties 
of the people of this country, for the perpetuation of our 
free institutions, I shall stand while I am a member of 
this body against any cloture that denies free and un- 
limited debate. Sir, the moment that the majority imposes 
the restriction contained in the pending rule, that moment 
you will have dealt a blow toliberty, you will have broken 
down one of the greatest weapons against wrongs and 
oppression that the members of this body possess.”’ 
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RAILROAD GROUP LEADS IN LOBBY SPENDING 


The Assn. of American Railroads said it spent 
$118,°21.99 for lobbying during the first nine months of 
1956, the most reported spent by any group. Next were 
the AFL-CIO, with a reported expenditure of $108,242.29, 
and the American Farm Bureau Federation with $88,- 
415.00. - 

A Congressional Quarterly survey of reports filed 
with the Clerk of the House showed a total of 257 groups 
reported they spent $3,194,205.00 to influence legislation 
during the first nine months of 1956. The deadline for 
third quarter spending reports was Oct. 10, but several 
lobbies usually file later. 

According to the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act 
of 1946 all groups whose principal purpose is to influence 
legislation are required to register and file quarterly 
accounts of their receipts and expenditures. (1954 Alma- 
nac, p. 674; 1955 Almanac, p. 680) 

The same 10 groups which reported spending the most 
money during the first half of 1956 remained the top 10 
at the three quarter mark. (See accompanying chart and 
Weekly Report, p. 1047), 

The Railroad Association favors recommendations 
made in April, 1955, by the Cabinet Committee on Trans- 
port Policy-and Organization. The Committee recom- 
mended revising ‘‘the national transportation policy to 
endorse greater reliance on competitive forces intrans- 
portation pricing...’’and limiting ‘‘the regulatory author- 
ity of the Interstate Commerce Commission todetermin- 
ation of reasonable minimum or maximum rates....”’ 
It also said ‘‘any policy which strengthens the railroad 
base will tend to increase the built-in flexibility of our 
transportation plant.’’ 

Although in second place in spending, the newly com- 
bined AFL-CIO reported considerably less than it did as 
separate organizations last year. For the first three 
quarters of 1955,the AFL reported spending $95,509.42 
and the CIO $95,319.16 for a combined total of $190,828.58, 
$82,000 more than reported in 1956. 

Action on behalf of farm legislation placed two farm 
organizations with different goals among the top 10 spend- 
ers so far in 1956. The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion favored flexible farm price supports while the Nation- 
al Farmers Union pressed for rigid price supports. 
A third major farm group, the National Grange, had not 
filed a spending report for 1956 as of the Oct. 10 deadline. 

Organizations with far-flung legislative interests 
made up the rest of the top 10 spenders: 

The Southern States Industrial Council is anorgani- 
zation of 2,000 business and industrial firms in 16 south- 
ern states. The Council supports states rights, federal 
tax equality and right-to-work laws. It opposes govern- 
ment intervention in development of natural resources. 

The American Trucking Assns. is the commercial and 
legislative competitor of the Assn. of American Railroads. 

The National Federation of Post Office Clerks, found- 
ed in 1906, claims a membership of 115,000. It seeks 
recognition as a federal union and pay raises for its mem- 
bers. 
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Top Lobby Spenders 


Twenty-six organizations reported spending more than 
$35,000 each for lobbying during the first nine months of 1956. 
The reported spending of the 26 groups compared to their 
spending reported for the same period in 1955: 


Three-Quarter Spending 
1956 1955 


$118,121.99 $90,346.81 
108,242.29 95,509.42 
(AFL)* 
95,319.16 
(CIO) 

86,557.00 
74,189.44 
39,035.73 
62,266.13 
66,628.29 


Organization 
Assn. of American Railroads 
AFL-CIO 


88,418.00 
77,062.10 
76,005.22 
68,142.16 
64,703.56 


American Farm Bureau Federation 

Southern States Industrial Council 

American Trucking Assns. Inc. 

National Farmers Union 

American Legion 

National Federation of Post Office 
Clerks 

U.S, Cuban Sugar Council 

National Committee for Insurance 
Taxation 

U.S. Savings & Loan League 

National Housing Conference 

National Automobile Deaiers Assn. 

National Rural Electric 
Cooperatives 

Committee for Study of Revenue 
Bond Financing 

International Assn. of Machinists, 
District Lodge No. 44 (AFL-CIO) 

National Education Assn, of the U.S, 

American Petroleum Institute 

Council of State Chambers of 
Commerce 

American Federation of Musicians 

Friends Committee on National 
Legislation 

National Assn. of Electric Cos. 

Committee for Broadening Com- 
mercial Bank Participation in 
Public Financing 

Joint Committee of Consumers & 
Producers of Naturai Gas 

American Dental Assn. 

American Medical Assn. 





64,554.68 
61,022.11 


80,205.76 
83,944.76 


60,600.04 
56,313.41 
55,864.55 
53,651.78 


46,987.32 

61,635.65 

44,893.02 
** 


47,681.64 57,450.69 


47,374.46 37,572.50 
46,513.54 
44,631.90 
44,116.00 


42,859.49 
19,948.36 
42,711.00 


41,394.73 55,270.53 
41,141.81 = 
40,235.90 
39,750.93 


68,206.26 
90,656.61 





38,573.46 27,763.71 
37 686.001 sag 

37,070.31¢ 24,718.85 
35,264.23 32,042.27 


* Merged December, 1955. 
* No report filed under the lobby lau 
t First quarter spending only. 

t First balf spending only. 








The U.S. Cuban SugarCouncil represents 13 compan- 
ies owning or operating sugar properites in Cuba and works 
for advantageous sugar quotas. (Weekly Report, p. 575.) 

The American Legion was active in seeking liberal- 
ization of veterans pensions, (Weekly Report, p. 630) 

The National Committee for Insurance Taxation isa 
‘‘research, statistical and activity lobbying’’ organization 
representing 202 chief executives of fire and casualty in- 
surance companies. The objective of the Committee was 
“‘to secure equality of federal taxation withinthe fire and 
casualty insurance industry.’’ 
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DOES ADMINISTRATION LOBBY OR INFORM? 


The Congressional investigation of lobbying by 
organizations may throw more light on lobbying by the 
executive branch of the government. 

The executive branch pushes its legislative program 
under the authority of the Constitution which says (Article 
Il, Section 3) that the President ‘‘shall fromtime to time 
give to the Congress information of the State of the Union 
and recommend to their consideration such measures as 
he shall judge necessary and expedient.”’ 

A special White House staff headed by Maj. Gen. 
Wilton B, Persons, Deputy Assistant to the President, 
tries to expedite the President’s program. 

Persons did Congressional liaison work for the 
Army from 1939 until 1948. He joined the White House 
staff in 1953. His chief assistant, I. Jack Martin, was 
administrative assistant to the late Robert A. Taft (R 
Ohio, 1939-1953), Senate Republican Leader, in 1953. 

The staff spends much of its time explaining the 
President’s program to departments directly affected by 
it. When Congress is in session, Persons confers 
weekly at the White House with legislative representatives 
of federal departments and agencies. Winning their sup- 
port for a program and contacting lawmakers directly is 
the double-barreled attack the White House liaison com- 
mittee employs much of the time. 


Agency Activity 

Other executive departments and agencies have their 
own Congressional liaison representatives to watch out 
for their interests and explain problems and technicali- 
ties to Congressmen, thus hoping to gain their support. 

The Departments of Defense and State each have an 
assistant secretary for Congressional relations who 
receives $20,000 a year. 

The Army, Navy, Air Force, Civil Service Com- 
mission and Veterans Administration have Congressional 
liaison offices on Capitol Hill. They each handle about 
200 telephone calls and from 50 to 80 written inquiries 
daily from Members of Congress. These liaison men, 
while not directly pushing any specific legislation, are 
there to help the Congressman with his and his consti- 
tuents’ problems. They naturally build up better relations 
between their departments and Congress in the process. 

In addition to relying on formal offices to represent 
them, department heads often take it upon themselves 
to push a particular program. In 1950, for instance, a 
House Select Committee on Lobbying Activities investi- 
gated charges that Secretary of Agriculture Charles F, 
Brannan and Federal Security Administrator Oscar W. 
Ewing lobbied for their legislative requests unlawfully, 
but the Government Accounting Office concluded there 
had been no violations. 

In 1954, Postmaster General Arthur E, Summer- 
field authorized spending $12,000 of his Department’s 
funds on a survey of how the public felt about postage rate 
increases. The Justice Department said there was no law 
violation since the booklet was factual ‘‘assistance (to Con- 
gressmen) in considering a bill presently before them.”’ 


Reproduct 


Copyright 1956 ( 


Pertinent Laws 


The Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act of 1946 
defines a lobbyist as ‘‘any person who shall engage himself 
for pay or for any consideration for the purpose of 
attempting to influence the passage or defeat of any 
legislation by the Congress of the United States.’’ The 
law exempts from regulation ‘‘any public official acting 
in his official capacity.’’ 

The question is: When is agovernment official acting 
in his official capacity and when is hea lobbyist? 

Under another law (18 U.S. Code 1913) ‘‘no part of 
the money appropriated by any enactment of Congress 
shall,..be used directly or indirectly to pay for any 
personal service, advertisement, telegram, telephone, 
letter, printed or written matter, or other device, in- 
tended or designed to iniluence in any manner a Member 
of Congress, to favor or oppose...any legislation or 
appropriation by Congress.”’ 

But the law says this does not prohibit federal em- 
ployees from communicating with Congress for ‘‘the 
efficient conduct of the public business.’’ 

The Department of Justice Oct. 23 said that since 
enactment of 18 U.S.C, 1913 in 1948, there had been no 
convictions under the law, 

There has been an increasing clamor for at least an 
investigation of government lobbying. There is a good 
chance that the Senate Special Committee to Investigate 
Political Activities, Lobbying and Campaign Contributions 
may include government lobbying in its current investiga- 
tion, 


Complaints 


Charles B, Shuman of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, Oct. 8 told the Committee that government 
lobbyists ‘‘should be subject to the same requirements for 
reporting and inquiry that voluntary citizens’ organiza- 
tions are subjected to.’’ 

Sen. Barry Goldwater (R Ariz.), Committee member, 
said ‘‘al! of us...in the Congress know what extreme 
pressures are put on us’’ by the executive branch. Gold- 
water said ‘‘I personally resent any executive pressure in 
my office.’’ He suggested the Committee study the prob- 
lem and recommend action. 

Sen. John F, Kennedy (D Mass.), Chairman ot the 
Government Operations Permanent Investigations Sub- 
committee and a member of the Special Committee, Oct. 
22 said ‘‘the relationship between the two branches of 
government is complex and often delicate; | hope there- 
fore, that the Special Committee on Lobbying will 
have the opportunity to explore...(government) lobby- 
ing.”’ 

He said ‘‘it would be most helpful if we could draw 
some line -- even though it must necessarily be a vague 
one -- between those activities that are unobjectionable 
and those that should not be undertaken by the executive 
branch.’’ 
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Pressures On Congress 





SCHOOL AID COALITION 


Represeniatives of 17 national organizations Nov. 27 
said they were combining their efforts to work fora 
federal aid for school construction bill inthe next session 
of Congress. The group will be knownas the Conference 
on Federal Aid for Education. A school construction 
bill (HR 7535) was defeated July 5 in the House by a 
194-224 roll-call vote. (Weekly Report, p. 808) 


John Connors, director of the AFL-CIO Department 
of Education and spokesman for the group, said ‘‘we 
intend to present a united call upon the Congress to 
enact this long-overdue legislation.... We shall not relax 
our efforts until this great need has been met. The time 
for talk is long past. The time for action is here.”’ 


National organizations represented on the Conference 
were: AFL-CIO, National Education Assn., American 
Assn. of University Women, American Federation of 
Teachers, American Library Assn., American Veterans 
of World War II and Korea (AMVETS), American Voca- 
tional Assn., Assn. for Childhood Education, Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, National Assn, of Social Workers, 
National Child Labor Committee, National Council of 
Jewish Women, National Farmers Union, National Jewish 
Welfare Board, Order of Railway Conductors & Brake- 
men, United Mine Workers and the Friends’ Committee 
for National Legislation 


REUTHER SCHOOL PLAN 


Walter P, Reuther, president of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America (AFL-CIO), Nov. 23 said 
Congress should adopt a federal aid to education program 
totaling between $6 billion and $8 billion a year for the 
next five years. He said ‘‘we have suffered the national 
school crisis passively for years...we can and we must 
have adequate federal aid without federal controls.’’ 


Reuther proposed ‘“‘that we commit ourselves to 
a federal program in the amount of from1.5 to 2 percent 
of our gross national product for the next five years.’’ 
Gross national product is the total dollar value of the 
nation’s goods and services. The total for 1956 has been 
estimated at $412 billion. This would amount to between 
$6 billion and $8 billion a year for education. 


The labor leader said the proposed funds should be 
used to: 


@ Meet the shortage of 300,000 classrooms and provide 
adequate facilities for the future. 

® Raise teachers’ salaries to attract qualified persons 
to the profession. 

®@ Establish a comprehensive federal scholarship pro- 
gram to enable qualified persons to further their educa- 
tion. 

@ Enable federal, state and local educational authorities 
to work together to create special programs for gifted 
children. 


FILIBUSTER END URGED 


Roy Wilkins, executive secretary of the National 
Assn. for the Advancement of Colored People, Nov. 23 
said ‘‘it is imperative that the Senate act at the beginning 
of the 85th Congress to end’”’ the filibuster. In identical 
telegrams to Senate Majority Leader Lyndon B. Johnson 
(D Texas) and Senate Minority Leader William F, 
Knowland (R Calif.), Wilkins said ‘‘as long as the fili- 
buster remains, civil rights pledges in party platforms 


' arc: other such pronouncements are meaningless.’’ 


In another telegram to Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon, Wilkins said ‘‘the humane principles of ‘modern 
Repubiicanism’ for which you and President Eisenhower 
stand cannot be realized as long as a small group of 
Senators can kill the Administration’s legislative pro- 
posals.’’ He asked the Vice President ‘for aid in 
eliminating the chief roadblock to civil rights legislation.’’ 
(Weekly Report p. 1391) 


GRANGE ASKS SOIL BANK CHANGES 


The National Grange Nov. 21 said it approved the 
soil bank plan of the Administration. In a resolution 
passed at the 90th annual meeting of the Grange at 
Rochester, N.Y., the group said ‘‘the soil bank offers a 
method, if properly administered, whereby we could keep 
a sufficient amount of land out of production to reduce 
the surplus, which is the most price-depressing factor 
we have.’’ The group made five recommendations for 
improving the administration of the soil bank, part of a 
bill approved by Congress May 23 (Weekly Report, 
p. 612): 


® Higher payments to farmers who agree not to plant 
some of their crop land. 

® Use of ‘‘realistic cropdata...field-by-field, to insure 
proper application of such a program.”’ 

® Announcement of the government’s plan at least six 
months in advance of seeding. 

@ Announcement by farmers of their intention to take 
part, and the extent of participation, before seeding. 

® Soil bank acres should be subject to approved soil 
conservation practices. 


UNIONS REQUEST AEC DATA 


Attorneys for the United Automobile Workers of 
America (AFL-CIO), International Union of Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers (AFL-CIO) and the United 
Paperworkers of America (AFL-CIO) Nov. 21 asked the 
Atomic Energy Commission for access to restricted 
information in connection with a law suit against the AEC, 


The unions are fighting a provisional permit granted 
by the AEC to the Power Reactor Development Co. for 
a nuclear power plant at Lagoona Beach in the Detroit, 
Mich. area. The unions contend that PRDC’s proposed 
$56 million ‘‘fast breeder’’ reactor fails to satisfy safety 
requirements of the Atomic Energy Act. (Weekly Report, 
p. 1101) 
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Union attorneys said the AEC was keeping secrecy 
labels on details involved in the Reactor Development 
Co.’s application that already were available to about 
1,000 persons under the AEC’s Access Permit Program. 
They said the AEC’s failure to declassify pertinent 
information violated both the due process and freedom of 
speech provisions of the Constitution. 


WHITE CITIZENS’ COUNCILS 


The interstate white Citizens’ Councils of America 
outlined its program to preserve ‘‘the rights and liberties 
of the citizens of all the states’’ in the November issue 
of its national newspaper, The Citizens’ Council. Its 
four-point ‘‘blueprint for victory’’ called for the 11-state 
Council to: 


® Continue a ‘sharp counter-attack.,.against the 
NAACP (National Assn, for the Advancement of Colored 
People) and other radical race-mixing groups.”’ 

@ ‘‘Encourage the people to organize to protect and 
preserve their separate schools, other social institutions 
and their personal rights and liberties.’’ 

@ ‘‘Assert the invocation of interposition by the states 
to guard and recover their sovereign rights from un- 
constitutional federal invasions.”’ 

® ‘‘Present forcefully and accurately at tne national 
level through all modern methods the cause of constitu- 
tional government and freedom of personal association.’’ 


The program was adopted at an Oct. 12 meeting at 
Jackson, Miss., of representatives of 10 of the 11 state 
councils that joined together in the Citizens’ Councils of 
America last April 7. Not represented at the Jackson 
meeting was North Carolina. (Weekly Report, p. 622) 


The Citizens’ Councils of America was formed to 
preserve segregation of the races in schools and other 
institutions ‘‘involving personal and social relations,’’ and 
for the ‘‘preservation of the rights of the states to regulate 
public health, morals, marriage, education, peace and 
good order.’’ The Council newspaper, published at 
Jackson, claims a national circulation of 40,000. 





Pressure Points 


FARM CONTROL SCORED 


Charles B, Shuman, president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, Nov. 26 said 25 years of ‘‘sad experi- 
ence’’ has demonstrated that government control of 
agriculture has generally failed. In an address to the 
38th annual meeting of the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation 
at Columbus, Shuman said ‘‘farm prices are not made 
in Washington. If they were, Congress would not have 
permitted the 25 percent decline in the price of farm 
products that has taken place in the past five years, 
through both Democratic and Republican administra- 
tions,’’ 


GI LOANS 
The American Veterans of World War II and Korea 


(AMVETS) Nov. 24 said it opposed any attempt to increase 
existing interest rates on GI home loans. The group said 


Pressures - 2 


several real estate and mortgage banking groups have 
declared their intention of asking Congress for a raise 
in the current 4% percent rate on GI home loans. The 
AMVETS said a % percent increase in interest rate 
would cost a veteran $900 on a 20-year, $10,000 loan. 
‘*The continued rise in interest rates will make GI loans 
completely unattractive and destroy the purpose for which 
they were created,’’ the veterans group said. 


AVC URGES PROTEST 


The American Veterans Committee Nov. 27 called on 
unionized longshoremen ‘‘to refuse to unload Soviet ships 
in American ports as a measure of protest against the 
Soviet suppression of the Hungarian people.’’ The AVC 
also urged the AFL-CIO “‘to use its influence in the 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions to... 
place this boycott on a world-wide basis.’’ 


PARENTS PROGRAM 


The American Parents Committee Nov. 14 adopted 
resolutions establishing its 1957 legislative program. 
The Committee said its main emphasis will be for legis- 
lation establishing grants-in-aid to states for ‘‘treatment 
and control of juvenile delinquency,’’ increased appro- 
priations for the child welfare grants-in-aid program and 
increased appropriations for the United States Office of 
Education. The APC will continue its efforts for federal 
aid for school construction and a national schoo! lunch 
program. 


COMMUNIST FILM ACTORS 


The Hollywood AFL Film Council Nov. 25 said it was 
organizing a national publicity campaign ‘‘to spotlight’ 
motion pictures made abroad by ‘‘American interests or 
with American financing’’ employing ‘‘Communist union 
members in preference to members of anti-Communist 
unions.’’ The group said that in France and Italy there 
were competing film industry unions -- Communist and 
anti-Communist. The Council’s drive is being made in 
cooperation with the Free Trade Union Committee of the 
AFL-CIO. The group said its campaign would be to 
‘‘educate the American public to withhold its patronage 
from those pictures made by Communist union mniembers."’ 


MILK PRODUCERS SUIT 


Attorney General Herbert Brownell Jr. Nov. 23 said 
a civil antitrust suit had been filed in U.S. District Court 
in Washington against the Maryland and Virginia Milk 
Producers Assn. Inc. The Association is a dairy co- 
operative made up of more than 2,000 milk producers 
and provides about 92 percent of the milk sold in the 
metropolitan Washington area. The action said the 
Association was monopolizing the dairy industry in the 
Washington area and charged the cooperative with 
eliminating competition in violation of the anti-merger 
law. 


MENTAL HEALTH SUPPORT 


Dr. Winfred Overholser of Washington, D.C., Nov. 
29 told the National Assn, for Mental Health at its D.C, 
convention that ‘‘wide public support’’ was needed to 
convince “legislative and executive authorities’’ that 
conditions in U.S. mental health hospitals needed im- 
provement. 
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Special Report 


TAFT-HARTLEY INVOKED FOR 3rd TIME BY PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


President Eisenhower Nov. 22 invoked emergency 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act to hait a strike that 
had crippled cargo handling on the East and Gulf Coasts. 
it was the third time he had resorted to the Act’s emer- 
gency provisions and the 13th time they have been used 
since the Act was passed over President Truman’s veto 
in 1947. (1947 Almanac, p. 279) 

The President’s action led to a temporary injunction 


against the International Longshoremen’s Assn. (Ind.). 


Federal Judge Frederick vanPelt Ryan Nov. 30 is slated 
to decide whether that temporary injunction should extend 
to the full 80 days provided for in the Act. 

Under the national emergency provisions of Taft- 
Hartley, the President may intervene in strikes or lock- 
outs that would ‘‘imperil the national health or safety”’ if 
they were ‘‘permitted to occur or continue.”’ In the event 
of such a strike or lockout, the President may take these 
steps to force a resumption of work: 

@ 1. Appoint a board of inquiry to examine the issues 
in the dispute and report within such time as the Presi- 
dent prescribes. The board’s report, which must be 
made public, cannot contain any recommendations for 
settlement of the dispute; it is limited to ‘‘a statement 
of the facts with respect to the dispute, including each 
party’s statement of its position.’’ 

@ 2. Following the board of inquiry’s report, the 
President may direct the Attorney General to petition a 
federal district court for an injunction against the actual 
or threatened strike or lockout. 

© 3. Following issuance of the injunction, the law 
requires the disputing parties to strive for a settlement 
with the assistance of the Federal Mediation and Concil- 
iation Service. 

@ 4. If the dispute remains unsettled 60 days follow- 
ing issuance of the injunction, the board of inquiry brings 
the President up-to-date on the position of the parties 
in dispute and efforts that have been made to settle the 
dispute. This report, also to be made public, must in- 
clude a statement by each party explaining its position 
and a statement of the employer’s last offer. 

e@ 5. Within 15 days after the report is submitted to 
the President -- 75 days after the injunction was issued 
-- the National Labor Relations Board must take a secret 
ballot of the employees on the question of whether or 
not they wish to accept the final offer of management. 
The NILRB must submit the results of the election to the 
Attorney General within five days after the election -- 
80 days after the injunction has been issued. 

@ 6. With the end of the 80-day period, the injunction 
no longer remains ir force, and the strike or lockout 
may resume. 

@ 7. The President then must report to Congress, 
requesting such action as he deems necessary to halt 
the dispute. 

Since the Taft-Hartley Act went into effect in June, 
1947, the emergency provisions have been invoked in 13 
labor disputes -- seven in 1948, and c 1e each in 1950, 
1951, 1952, 1953, 1954 and 1956. Inonly two cases where 
the 80-day injunction was obtained did strikes follow the 
end of the injunctions. One involved East and West Coast 
maritime workers and the other the same International 
Longshoremen’s Assn. embroiled in the present dispute. 





Use of Emergency Provisions 


Emergency provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act have been 
called upon 13 times to halt strikes. Following are the dates 
a board of inquiry was appointed by the President, the union 
involved in the strike and the date of final settlement: 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


March 5, 1948 -- Atomic Labor Trades (AFL), settled 
June 15, 1948. 

March 15, 1948 -- United Packinghouse Workers (CIO), 
settled May 24, 1948 (four plants) and June 5, 1948 (one plant). 

March 23, 1948 -- United Mine Workers of America (Ind.), 
settled April 12, 1948. 

May 18, 1948 -- American Union of Telephone Workers 
(CIO), settled June 14, 1948. 

June 3, 1948 -- National Maritime Union, Marine En- 
gineers Beneficial Assn., American Radio Assn., Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen's Union and 
Marine Cooks and Stewards, all CIO; Marine Firemen, Oilers 
& Wipers (Ind.) and International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers (AFL), settled Nov. 30, 1948. 

June 19, 1948 -- United Mine Workers of America (Ind.), 
settled June 24, 1948. 

Aug. 17, 1948 -- International Longshoremen’s Assn. 
(AFL), settled Nov. 25, 1948. 

Feb. 6, 1950 -- United Mine Workers of America (Ind.), 
settled March 5, 1950. 

Aug. 30, 1951 -- Mine, Mill & Smelter Workers Union 
(AFL), settled Sept. 22, 1951. 

Dec. 3, 1952 -- United Steelworkers of America (CIQ) at 
Dunkirk, N.Y., plant of American Locomotive Co., settled 
Feb. 21, 1953. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


Oct. 1, 1953 -- Incernational Longshoremen’s Assn. (Ind.), 
settled April 2, 1954. 

July 6, 1954 -- Atomic Labor Trades (AFL) and Gas, 
Coke & Chemical Workers Union (CIO), settled Nov. 7, 1954. 

Nov. 22, 1956 -- International Longshoremen’s Assn. 
(ind.), settlement not final. 











The maritime strike lasted 12 weeks and the ILA strike 
two weeks after the injunction ended. 

In only one major strike since Taft-Hartley was 
enacted has a uniondefied a federal anti-strike injunction. 
John L, Lewis and his United Mine Workers of America 
(Ind.) were fined $1,420,000 for such defiance in 1948 
after President Truman had invoked the law. 

Critics of the national emergency provisions contend 
that the injunction procedure only may postpone a strike 
and lead to a letdown in efforts forsettlement. They say 
the last-offer ballots undertaken by the NILRB amount to 
a vote of confidence in union leadership and make it more 
difficult for the union to make concessions, 

The board of inquiry’s lack of authority to recommend 
a basis for settlement in its report to the President 
prevents use of a valuable instrument for ending disputes, 
these critics add. Whenthe Taft-Hartley act was written, 
authority to recommend settlement provisions was re- 
jected by Congress on grounds it was a step inthe 
direction of compulsory arbitration. 
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In This Section...... (Nov. 23 - 29) 


@ Party Chairmen Call Political Spending Laws Obsolete 
@ NAM Would Substitute General Tax for Excise Taxes 
@ Veterans Administration Chiefs Oppose GI Mortgage Hike 








CORRUPT PRACTICES PROBE 


COMMITTEE -- Senate Special Committee to Investi- 
gate Political Activities, Lobbying and Campaign Con- 
tributions. 

RESUMED HEARINGS -- On illegal attempts to in- 
fluence Senators or members of the executive branch. 
(Weekly Report, p. 1220) 

BACKGROUND -- The Special Committee was estab- 
lished Feb. 22 by adoption, on a 79-1 roll-call vote, of a 
resolution (S Res 219) authorizing investigation of ‘‘ai- 
tempts to influence improperly or illegally’’ Senators or 
members of the executive branch ‘‘through campaign con- 
tributions, political activities, lobbying’’ or other activi- 
ties. The Special Committee was ordered to report 
“specific recommendations’’ for improving current laws 
in those fieids by Jan. 31, 1957. In the early part of its 
investigation the Special Committee concentrated on 
lobbying for the bill (HR 6645) to exempt natural gas 
producers from federal public utility regulation, but later 
branched out tu include campaign contributions. The 
Senate Rules and Administration Privileges and Elections 
Subcommittee is also investigating campaign contribu- 
tions. (Weekly Report, p. 1348) 

TESTIMONY -- Nov. 26 -- Democratic National 
Chairman Paul M, Butler said the present $3 million limit 
on political committee spending was ‘‘unrealistic,’’ and 
that either a $9 or $10 million ceiling or an $8 to $12 
million limit should be set. ‘‘There is no use sitting here 
and trying to make it appear that any major committee is 
complying with the spirit of the law,’’ Butler said. He 
said volunteer groups merely were a means of getting 
around the present limitation, and that the spending limit 
should embrace all such groups. Butler also said he 
favored: an amendment to require reporting on campaign 
funds raised by state organizations if any part of the 
money was used in behalf of candidates for federal office; 
complete reports to Congress naming ticket buyers for 
political fund-raising dinners, and the amounts paid; a 
provision requiring large contributors to report to Con- 
gress how much they contributed for any Presidential, 
Senatorial or House campaign, with separate limits on 
amounts that could be donated toany of these funds; and a 
ban on campaign contributions in the names of children 
not of voting age. 

Butler said his party came out of the election with a 
deficit of $815,000. He also said he favored a proposal 
by Dr. Frank Stanton, President of the Columbia Broad- 
casting System, to make the Federal Communications 
Commission’s equal time rule applicable only to parties 
that received a certain percentage of the vote in the last 
Presidential election. 

Two Minnesotans, Commissioner of Agriculture 
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Byron G, Allen and John C, Obert, anewepaperman, said 
they had conducted a highly successful door-to-door, non- 
partisan canvass in their state in May. The money was 
divided proportionately according to party votes in the 
previous election, they said, and proved that individuals 
were willing to contribute in that manner and that suffi- 
cient funds could be collected to finance national cam- 
paigns. 

Arnold Petersen, national secretary of the American 
Socialist Labor party, said his party collected $83,423 
for 1956 campaign purposes. 

Two officials of the Machinists Non-Partisan Politi- 
cal League, Carl Huhndorff and John T. O’Brien, said no 
complaints of pressure ever had been called to the 
League’s attention. Huhndorff said the Corrupt Practices 
Act ‘‘is unenforceable.’’ 

Executive Vice President Russell E, Singer of the 
American Automobile Assn. said the AAA spent $39,395 
in 1955 on legislative activities. (It was active in support- 
ing federal highway legislation both in 1955 and 1956) 

Nov. 27 -- Republican National Chairman Leonard W, 
Hall said the present $3 million ceiling for National Com- 
mittee spending was ‘‘completely ridiculous,’’ and that a 
limit: ‘‘somewhere between $10 and $12 million’’ would be 
more feasible. He proposed allowing ‘‘splinter campaign 
organizations,’’ such as the Citizens for Eisenhower Com- 
mittee, to continue raising additional funds without any 
fund limitation. Hall said anoverall spending limit would 
be unworkable because, toward the end of a campaign, a 
committee would not know where it stood with respect to 
the legal limit. He estimated that the GOP spent $8.2 
million on national contests in 1956, had a post-election 
surplus of approximately $184,000. 

Hall said Cungress should not try to impose contribu- 
tion regulations on state and local committees. ‘‘I don’t 
think it’s the affair of the federal government what is spent 
on every little local election,’’ he said. He opposed regis- 
tration by all political contributors, said ‘‘Idon’t think you 
would learn anything from these figures if you got them.”’ 

Hall also opposed any attempt by Congress to put an 
over-all iimit of $5,000 on the amount an individual could 
contribute in one year to both national and state political 
committees. ‘‘I think we would be going far afield if we 
said to a man with an interest in 12 states that he cannot 
contribute to good government in those states,’’ he said. 
Hall said the Minnesota door-to-door canvass system ona 
national scale would weaken the two-party system. 

James L. McDevitt, co-director of the AFL-CIO 
Committee on Political Education (COPE), said his group 
collected $1.2 million during the campaign, of which 
$521,000 was in voluntary individual contributions. Of 
the total, $290,000 was contributed by trade unions into 
the ‘educational account’’ and $434,000 was put in bythe 
general AFL-CIO fund, McDevitt said. He said COPE 
contributed »15,000 to groups backing Adlai E, Stevenson; 
contributed amounts varying from $3,000 to $10,000 to 
various Democratic Senatorial candidates; and ‘‘en- 
dorsed’’ 20 Republican candidates for the House. He said 
in a ‘‘couple”’ of instances COPE returned dollarcontri- 
butions to union members who wrote protesting the amount 
was given against their will. 
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Sen. Barry Goldwater (R Ariz.) said COPE has pre- 
sented ‘‘biased, slanted opinion’’ in publishing voting rec- 
ord guides rating Members of Congress as right or wrong 
on various issues. ‘‘I don’t think this is an attempt to 
educate. I think it is an attempt to influence voting,’’ 
Goldwater said. 

William Barton, general counsel of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the U.S., and Milton Smith, associate gen- 
eral counsel, said the Lobbying Act needed ‘‘substantial 
revision if it is to be a useful, workable statute to sup- 
plement other laws specifically directed toward corrupt 
practices.’’ They said at present citizens expressing to 
Congress theirviews on pending bills were subject ‘‘to 
constant uncertainty and hazard of criminai prosecution.’’ 
They said although the Chamber of Commerce believed it 
was exempt from terms of the Lobbying Act, the law was 
«J ambiguous the organization registered some of its 
officials to be on the safe side. 


TAX LOOPHOLES 


COMMITTEE -- House Ways and Means, Internal 
Revenue Taxation Subcommittee. 

HELD HEARINGS -- Onproposals for closing federal 
tax loopholes and correcting technical inequities of the 
1954 Revenue Code. (Weekly Report, p. 1387) 

TESTIMONY -- Nov. 21 -- Robert C, Tyson, chair- 
man of U.S, Steel Corp.’s finance committee, said unless 
an Internal Revenue Service ruling on pension trusts were 
changed, the trusts would have to get rid of millions of 
dollars worth of securities, probably at a loss by Feb. 1, 
1957. 

Nov. 26 -- David W. Richmond, chairman of the 
American Bar Assn. tax section, submitted 30 technical 
proposals approved by the ABA, 

Spokesmen for the American Hotel Assn. opposed 
Congressional staff proposals to change the tax treatment 
of depreciation allowed on heavily mortgaged property. 
It also opposed proposed revisions in the tax treatment of 
money spent to improve property subject to renewable 
leases. 

Nov. 27 -- Wallis B., Dunckel, vice president of the 
Bankers Trust Co. of New York, said the Internal Revenue 
Service ruling on pension funds would cost the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. nearly half a milliondollars. 
Dunckel said this was an ‘‘unintended hardship.’’ 


EXCISE TAXES 


COMMITTEE -- House Ways and Means, Excise 
Taxes Subcommittee. 

BEGAN HEARINGS -- On proposals for changes in 
excise taxes. 

TESTIMONY -- Nov. 26 -- DanT. Smith, special as- 
sistant to Secretary of the Treasury George M. Humphrey, 
said the Administration probably would ask Congress to 
continue for at least another year the present corporate 
and excise tax rates, although they are slated by law to 
drop automatically April 1. 

Internal Revenue Service Commissioner Russell 
Harrington submitted a report stating that miscellaneous 
excise taxes, once viewed as temporary levies in wartime 
emergencies, henceforth ‘‘should be regarded as a per- 
manent part of the federal tax structure.’’ 

Nov. 27 -- Miss Janet Myers, representing Cosmetic 
Career Women, said there was nomore reason for a lux- 
ury tax on lipstick than on razor blades which are not 
taxed. ‘‘Cosmetics and toilet preparations have long since 
passed the luxury state,”’ she said. 


Rev. C, Stanley Lowell, executive director of P rotest- 
ants and Other Americans United for Separation of Church 
and State, opposed legislation that would exempt nonprofit 
private schools from paying federal excise taxes on their 
purchases. He said such a measure would benefit mostly 
Roman Catholic parochial schools, and that ‘‘any move 
in that direction is a threat to the established American 
policy of the separation of church and state.”’ 

Nov. 28 -- Mrs. Pauline B, Dunckel, executive secre- 
tary of the Institute of Appliance Manufacturers, said 
excises on household and kitchen appliances should be 
repealed. ‘‘A tax on a rangeis, in effect, a tax on food,’’ 
she said. 

Charles R. Sligh Jr. of the National Assn. of Manu- 
facturers said most present excise taxes should be 
abolished and replaced by a uniform tax on manufactured 
products, excepting food, drugs, liquor and tobacco. He 
said such a system would open the way to eventual income 
tax reduction and be ‘‘above board and out in the open.”’ 
Sligh said the present excise system was ‘‘selective and 
discriminatory.”’ 

Sligh said ‘‘careful studies have shown that the bur- 
den of a uniform excise would fall among various income 
groups in about the same proportion as present excises.”’ 
As a permanent part of the federal tax system, Sligh said, 
the uniform levy would eventually produce ‘‘a more rea- 
sonable balance’’ between revenues from income ard ex- 
cise taxes by permitting income iax cuts over the years.”’ 

George J. Burger, vice president of the National Fed- 
eration of Independent Business, said his organization’s 
102,000 members opposed ‘‘all proposals to substitute 
excise taxes for income taxes.’’ Burger said excise tax 
exemption should be given all low and ‘‘moderate’’ price 
items -- ‘‘say to $25 or $50 selling price.”’ 

Robert E. Bryer, representing the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Assn., said pre-World War II excise rates on 
passenger cars and replacement parts should be restored. 
The pre-war rates on cars were three and one-half per- 
cent of the manufacturers price, as against 10 percent at 
present. Pre-war rates on parts were two and one-half 
percent, compared with the present eight percent. 

Nov. 29 -- Hassil E. Schenck of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation’s executive committee said elimina- 
tion of excise taxes on freight transportation would cut 
down the spread between prices farmers got and those 
housewives paid for food. 

Joseph V. Heffernan, vice president of the National 
Broadcasting Co., proposed elimination of the 10 percent 
excise tax on television sets which received ultrahigh and 
very high frequency broadcasts (UHF and VHF). Heffer- 
nan said although removal of the tax would wipe out the 
price differential hetween VHF and all-channel sets, more 
UHF stations could be established, thus increasing reve- 
nues. 


VETERANS' HOUSING 


COMMITTEE -- House Veterans Affairs, Housing 
Subcommittee. 

HELD HEARINGS -- On GI loan interest rates. 

TESTIMONY -- Nov. 26 -- Ralph H. Stone, Veterans 
Administration benefits director, said the 4% interest rate 
on GI home loans might have to be increased to compete 
in the current ‘‘tight money’’ market. Stone said both he 
and VA Administrator Harvey V. Higley opposed any in- 
crease now. He said, however, it might be the only solu- 
tion if the supply of private loan money for GI housing 
should dry up. 
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DEMOCRATIC EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The executive committe2 of the Democratic National 
Committee Nov. 26-27 held a planning session in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and agreed to set up al7-member advisory 
group to push ‘‘a plan of action to meet America’s most 
pressing needs.’’ A unanimously adopted resolution 
provided that the advisory committee would work with 
the executive committee in coordinating and advancing 
party programs and principles based on the 1956 Demo- 
cratic platform. 

Democratic National Chairman Paul M., Butler was 
empowered to name members of the advisory committee. 
Butler, who said the party platform ‘‘should be imple- 
mented in Congress,’’ said he would appoint Senate 
Majority Leader Lyndon B. Johnson (Texas) and House 
Speaker Sam Rayburn (Texas) to the committee and 
would consider for membership the party’s 1956 national 
candidates, Adlai E. Stevenson and Sen. Estes Kefauver 
(Tenn.), and former President Harry S, Trumanand Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt. 

National Committeemen Paul Ziffren, California, 
and Pittsburgh Mayor David L. Lawrence, called on 
Democrats to frame a legislative program of their own. 
This was contrary tothe position taken by Senate Majority 
Leader Johnson who said Democratic Senators would 
wait to see what legislative recommendations President 
Eisenhower sent to Congress before determining their 
position on them. (Weekly Report, p, 1404, 1405) 

The executive committee unanimously approved a 
resolution by Ziffren calling for appointment of a com- 
mittee to arrange a western states conference of national 
committee members, Democratic governors, Senators 
and Representatives and other western party officials. 
The proposed conference would be designed to focus atten- 
tion on the West and some of its problems, such as freight 
rates, power and water. 

Ziffren, Calvin Rawlings, Utah, and Mrs. Marguerite 
P, Thompson, Colorado, said Democrats registered their 
greatest gains in the 1l western states and western 
problems should receive more attention in Congress. 

The committee adopted a resolution to authorize 
National Chairman Butier to name a committee to study 
the possibility of setting up definite rules to govern 
operations of the national committee. Butler said the 
committee currently operated under past precedents 
rather than a set of rules. 

The committee also adopted a resolution calling for 
a change in the format of the party’s monthly magazine, 
the Democratic Digest, to enlarge the page size, lower 
the price and include more information aimed at party 
workers. 

Butler reported that the Democratic party currently 
had an $815,389 deficit, of which $659,212 was accounted 
for by expenses of the 1956 election campaign. 

Butler Nov. 26 said he would continue as Democratic 
National Chairman unless the national committee speci - 
fically requested his resignation. Butler offered to resign 
after the Democratic National Convention, but was 
retained at the request of Adlai E, Stevenson. (Weekly 
Report, p. 1075) Democratic National Committeeman 
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George Rock, Colorado, Nov. 24 called for Butler's 
resignation, urging that he be replaced by James Finne- 
gan, Philadelphia, Stevenson’s campaign manager. 





| State Roundup | 


CONNECTICUT--Kepublican state senators Nov, 24 
elected Theodore S, Ryan, Sharon, president pro 
tempore, and flmer Watson, Wethersfield, majority 
leader, of the state senate for the forthcoming session. 
Republicans control the new senate by a 31-5 margin. 


MARYLAND -- William Wallace, campaign treas- 
urer for Sen. John Marshall Butler (R) reported Butler’s 
re-election expenses at $123,176.37, while Butler’s un- 
successful opponent, George P. Mahoney (D). reported 
expenses of $60,595.80. 


SOUTH CAROLINA -- R. M. Kennedy, Camden, Nov. 
26 presented a resolution to a mec*ing of the state’s Con- 
gressional delegation urging its members to ‘‘stand aloof’’ 
from helping Democrats organize Congress unless they 
could get some assurance that no integration legislation 
would be passed. Kennedy’s resolution said the South 
“‘can block the organization of Congress by anybody.”’ 


VIRGINIA -- State Sen. Garland Grey Nov. 22 
announced he was considering entering the :957 Demo- 
cratic gubernatorial primary. Gray headed a 32-member 
legislative commission created by Gov. Thomas B, Stanley 
(D) in August, 1954, to seek a legal means of keeping 
segregated schools after the rendering of the Supreme 
Court's desegregation decision. 


WISCONSIN -- Sen. Alexander Wiley <R) Nov. 21 
reported campaign receipts of $13,072, and expenditures 
of $13,653. 





Political Briefs 
SENATE CONFERENCE CHIEF 


Three Republican Senators have announced availa- 
bility for chairman of the Conference of Republican 
Senators, a position currently held by Sen. Eugene 
Millikin (Colo.) who did not seek re-election. Those who 
expressed interest in the position were Sens. Homer E, 
Capehart. (Ind.), H. Alexander Smith (N.J,) and Everett 
McKinley Dirksen (Ill.). 


STEVENSON CHARGE 


Adlai E, Stevenson Nov. 20, pointing to the backing 
given the Republican party in the South in the 1956 
election, said southerners must decide to which party 
they belong. ‘‘If they are Republicans they should...say 
so and work for that party. If they are Democrats...they 
should return to that party and be a part of it,’’ said 
Stevenson. 
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HUNGARY 


Two Members of Congress Nov. 24 said the United 
States should admit more Hungarian refugees than the 
5,000 authorized Nov. 8 by President Eisenhower. (Weekly 
Report, p. 1378) 

Chairman Francis E, Walter (D Pa.) of the House 
Judiciary Immigration and Naticnality Subcommittee said 
the U.S. should admit as many Hungarians as religious 
and charitable groups could care for. Walter, back from 
an inspection of the Hungarian border, said most of the 
refugees should be given temporary admission visas, 
since ‘‘practically all’’ those he talked tohopedto return 
to their country. 

Sen. William Langer (R N,D.) said the U.S, should 
admit at least 25,000 Hungarians because Austria ‘‘cannot 
possibly support and assimilate’’ those entering the 
country. 

Sen. William E, Jenner (R Ind.) Nov. 24 said he was 
‘‘shocked’’ because the U.S, had not taken stronger action 
against Soviet intervention in Hungary and endorsed a Nov. 
5 suggestion by Sen. William F. Knowland (R Calif.) to 
impose sanctions on Russia. (Weekly Report, p. 1362) 

Knowland Nov. 26 advanced a five-point program 
dealing with Russia before the American Municipal Assn. 
at St. Louis: (1) Russia shouid be expelled from the UN 
until its troops are withdrawn from Hungary; (2) diplo- 
matic recognition should be withdrawn from Russia and 
her satellites; (3) economic sanctions should be imposed 
against Russia and the satellites by all free nations; (4) 
business and labor should be called upon by the UN to re- 
fuse to handle goods bound to or from the Soviet bloc as 
long as Russia was violating a UN mandate; (5) an emerg- 
ency UN police force should be kept ready to ‘‘act in 24 
hours, not in 24 days.”’ 


MISSILES CONTROL 


Secretary of Defense Charles E, Wilson Nov. 27, in a 
move to end interservice disputes over weapons control, 
assigned the Air Force exclusive control over long- and 
intermediate-range land missiles, In a memorandum to 
the heads of the military services which he termed ‘‘man- 
datory,’’ Wilson also: 

Confined the Army tothe development and use of sur- 
face-to-surface missiles with a 200-mile range, for 
battletield tactical use. 

Limited the Army’s aviation arm. 

Called for reduced Air Force tactical support for 
ground warfare operations. 

Assigned the Army sole responsibility for develop- 
ment, procurement and manning of antiaircraft missiles 
for close-in air defense. 

Set a specific limit of 100 miles for Army missiles, 
assigning the Air Force responsibility for all others. 

Rejected Army complaints that the Air Force was 
providing insufficient airlift for troops and supplies. 

Deputy Defense Secretary Reuben Robertson said 
Wilson decided on his action because the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff had failed to reach a unanimous recommendation 
on the issues. 


CONTEMPT OF CONGRESS 


Four newspapermen, a librarian and a television pro- 
gram director Nov. 26 were indicted by a federal grand 
jury in Washington on charges they were in contempt of 
Congress in refusing to answer questions during hearings 
on Communism in the press. The hearings were held in 
1955 and early 1956 by the Senate Judiciary Internal Se- 
curity Subcommittee. (1955 Almanac, p. 530; Weekly 
Report, p. 26, 54) 

Those indicted, all of whom stood on the First Amend- 
ment, were: Alden Whitman and Robert Shelton, New York 
Times copy readers; Seymour Peck, Times Sunday De- 
partment desk man; William A, Price, ex-New York Daily 
News reporter; Mrs. Mary Knowles, librarian at Plymouth 
Meeting, Pa.; aia Herman Liveright, ex-programdirector 
at Station WDOSU-TV in New Orleans, La. 





Capitol Briefs 
SENATE WHIP 


Sen. Mike Mansfield (D Mont.) Nov. 21 said he would 
‘‘accept the responsibility of Assistant Majority Leader 
and Senate Whip ‘‘if it is the will of the Democratic cau- 
cus.’’ ‘I still think there are lots of better men for the 
post,’’ Mansfield said. Senate Democratic leaders Nov. 13 
agreed on Mansfield for the post to succeed defeated Sen. 
Earle C, Clements (D Ky.),(Weekly Report, p. 1370) 


OTC MEMBE RSHP 


Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks Nov. 26 said 
the Administration would reintroduce in 1957 legislation 
to provide for United States membership inthe Organiza- 
tion for Trade Cooperation (OTC), Weeks, in a speech 
prepared for the National Foreign T rade Convention, said 
he regarded GATT (the policy-making General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade through which OTC would operate) 
as the best vehicle for building trade between nations ‘‘on 
a sound and enduring basis.’’ He said he believed OTC 
legislation failed in 1956 ‘‘because the opposition wanted 
to kill GATT.”’ (Weekly Report, p. 850) 


INFLATION 


Dr. Raymond J, Saulnier, new chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Economic Advisers, Nov. 24 said inflation was both 
an immediate hazard and the country’s topeconomic prob- 
lem for some years ahead, ‘‘The federal government has 
a heavy responsibility to moderate economic fluctua- 
tions,’’ Saulnier said. He added that both industry and 
labor must help if inflation was to be licked. Saulnier was 
named Council chairman following the Nov. 13 resignation 
of Dr. Arthur F. Burns. (Weekly Report, p. 1378) 


ZELLERBACH APPOINTMENT 


President Eisenhower Nov. 24 named James D, Zel- 
lerbach, San Francisco industrialist, as Ambassador to 
Italy. He succeeds Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce, who resigned 
Nov. 19. Zellerbach served as United States foreign aid 
director in Italy from 1948 to 1950. 
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AMBASSADOR TO INDIA 


President Eisenhower Nov. 28 named Democrat 
Ellsworth Bunker, retiring president of the American 
Red Cross, as Ambassador to India to replace Sen.- 
elect John Sherman Cooper (R Ky.). Bunker has been 
a delegate to the United Nations General Assembly since 
July, 1955. 


TAX COLLECTIONS 


Internal Revenue Commissioner Russell C, Har- 
rington Nov. 20 reported a total of $75.1 billion in 
federal tax collections for fiscal 1956 -- a 13 percent 
increase over the total for fiscal 1955. Harrington 
said the increase was largely due to higher levels of 
personal income, corporate earnings and business ac- 
tivity. 


Around the Capitol - 2 


DISCRIMINATION 


Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell Nov. 24 said 
critical shortages of skilled labor were increased be- 
cause ‘‘discrimination and prejudice persist, wasting 
talent, skill and ability.’’ Mitchell told the B'nai B’rith 
Anti-Defamation League that shortages ‘‘will be intensi- 
fied’’ with further development of guided missiles 
and atomic energy programs, and that there was ‘‘neither 
excuse nor justification’’ for hiring bias. 


CONSTRUCTION FORECAST 


The Departments of Commerce and Labor Nov. 29 
said in a joint report a record $46.5 billion in construc- 
tion would be undertaken in 1957. The total, if realized, 
would be a 5 percent gain over the 1956 record of $44 
billion, the report said. The twoagencies also estimated 
that home construction would drop, construction costs 
would rise and industrial plant expansion would slow down. 





The real election for President and Vice President 
of the United States will be held Dec. 17 (or the first 
Monday after the second Wednesday in December, as 
the lawbooks say) when 531 Americans will interrupt 
their Christmas preparations to gather in their state 
capitals. 

These 531 persons are members of the Electoral 
College, that hardy anachronism dreamed up by the 
Founding Fathers to keep Congress, the state govern- 
ors or the people themselves from having too much to 
say about the choice of the Chief Executive. 

The framers of the Constitution intended the elec- 
tors to be guided only by their conscience. In theory, 
they still vote as they please, but the only elector in 
recent years to oppose his party’s choice for Presi- 
dent was the 1948 Tennessee Democrat who cast his 
ballot for States Rights nominee J. Strom Thurmond 
rather than Harry S, Truman. 

Who are these electors? For the most part they 
are party workers chosen as a reward fortheir labors, 
They are selected by party conventions or committees 
in all but five states. In four of those states they are 
chosen in primary elections. Pennsylvania requires 
the Presidential nominee of each party toname his own 
electors. 

They may receive some small pay for their effort. 
Virginia, for instance, gives each elector $4. In any 
case, if their candidate carried the state, they will be 
summoned to some office in the state capital at noon or 
2 p.m. on the appointed day to perform their serious 
duties. (Utah, where December weather is treacherous, 
takes the precaution of assembling the electors one day 
before the ballots must be cast.) 

Once met, the electors will ‘‘vote by ballot for 
President and Vice President.... Make and sign six 
certificates of all the votes given by them...(and) seal 
up the certificates so made..,..’’ 

The six certificates then will be scattered for safe- 
keeping. Two will gothe state’s secretaryof state and 
a third to the judge of the nearest federal distri. * court, 
who will keep them safe from prying eyes unui the 
occasion demands. A fourth copy will be mailed to the 
President of the Senate, Richard M, Nixon. This copy 





REAL ELECTION FOR PRESIDENT, VICE PRESIDENT ON DEC. 17 


will be kept sealed until the Senate and the House of 
Representatives meet in joint session next Jan. 7 to 
count the electoral votes. 

The remaining twocopies will be sent by registered 
mail to the General Services Administrator in Wash- 
ington. If past experience holds, he will be too busy to 
open them. Instead, he will forward them through 
channels to the examinations and review branch of the 
National Archives and Records Service of the General 
Services Administration. 

There, in Room 422 of the National Archives 
building on Washington’s Pennsylvania Avenue, the 
sealed certificates will be opened by Frank J. Nivert, 
who is chief of that branch of the Administration. He 
will check the signatures and the seals on the certifi- 
cates and determine if they appear to be legitimate. 
And he will add up the official electoral vote. Thus 
by Dec. 20 Nivert ought to know who the next Presi- 
dent will be. 

Once their votes are cast Dec. 17, the work of the 
531 electors will be over -- officially. But that is not 
the last that will be seen of them. Some of them, at 
least, will be on display Inauguration Day. In 1932, 
Michael Francis Doyle, a Philadelphia lawyer and a 
Democratic elector for the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, sold James A, Farley, campaign manager for 
the victorious Franklin D, Roosevelt and himself a 
New York state elector, on inviting the members of the 
Electoral College to the inaugural. 

The custom caught on and has been repeated at each 
succeeding inauguration. Doyle hasn’t been ona winning 
Presidential ticket in Pennsylvania since 1944, But 
he took the precaution in 1941 of forming a club known 
as the Electoral Colleges of the United States and, as 
head of that group, he continues to arrange for the elec- 
tors to take part in the inauguration ceremonies. 

He already has begun negotiations to assure space 
on the platform for as many electors as can make the 
trip to Washington next Jan. 21. And he will try to 
arrange for them to be met and greeted by the Presi- 
dent and Vice President. It is, after all, the least 
they can do for the men and women who put them in 
office. 
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SIX DEMOCRATS WANT PARTY TO DEVELOP OWN LEGISLATION 


Six Democratic Senators, leaders of the party’s so- 
called ‘‘northern liberal wing,’ Nov. 22 made public a 
16-point program of domestic legislation they said they 
would try to push through during the 1957 session of Con- 
gress. The six Democrats who offered the ‘‘Democratic 
Declaration of 1957’* were Sens. Hubert H. Humphrey 
(Minn.), Paul Douglas (Ill.), Wayne Morse (O*e.), James 
E, Murray (Mont.), Pat McNamara (Mich.) and Richard L, 
Neuberger (Ore.). (For text of program, p. 1405) 

In presenting their program, the six Senators split 
with Senate Majority Leader Lyndon B, Johnson (D Texas), 
Johnson Nov. 9 said the Democrats would not offer their 
own program, but would wait for President Eisenhower’s 
recommendations and then ‘‘evaluate them as reasonable 
men in the light of what is good for America.’’ However, 
Sen. Mike Mansfield (D Mont.), slated to be Majority Whip 
in the next Senate, Nov. 20 saidthe Democrats would ‘‘of- 
fer constructive proposals of our own’’ if the President 
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Losers Head for Home 


The Capitol Hill class of '56, fifty members 
strong, seems certain to disprove the old Washington 
saying that ‘‘they never go home.’’ Most of the Sen- 
ators and Representatives retiring from public office 
at year’s end -- voluntarily or otherwise -- will be 
out of town before the first 1957 roll-call bell has 
rung. 

Nineteen of the prospective Congressional alum- 
ni cut the ties voluntarily. The other 31 were defeated, 
either in primaries or the general election. With few 
exceptions, those who were rebuffed by the voters this 
year hope for future vindication at the polls. For that 
reason, most of them are returning totheir home dis- 
tricts, not only toearna living but also to lay founda- 
tions for their future campaigns. 

Two of the about-to-be ex-Senators have been of- 
fered Washington employment. Chairman Walter.F, 
George (D Ga.) of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee will advise P resident Eisenhower on NATO as- 
fairs. Sen. Earle C, Clements (D Ky.) will become a 
Democratic party functionary, possibly heading the 
Senate campaign unit. 

The Eisenhower Administration may find work 
for two of its former Senate stalwarts, George H. 
Bender (R Ohio) and James H,. Duff (R Pa.). A third 
defeated Republican, Sen. Herman Welker of Idaho, 
has told friends he does not want tostay on in Wash- 
ington. Sen. Eugene D, Millikin (R Colo.), who has 
been in ill health in his Washington apartment, has not 
planned beyond a possible winter vacation in Arizona. 
Sen. Herbert H. Lehman(DN.Y.) says ‘‘I will continue 
my active interest in foreign affairs, civil rights, im- 
migration, housing, taxation and the public develop- 
ment of power’’ from private life in New York. 

Law offices, which furnish more Representatives 
than any other source, are also reclaiming more of 
the retired and rejected Members. 

But New Jersey’s T, James Tumulty spoke for 
most of the younger legislators heading back home 
when he was asked if he was going to ‘‘get out of poli- 
tics.’’ ‘‘How,’’ he replied, ‘‘can you get out of some- 
thing you’ve been in all your life?”’ 
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“doesn’t come forward with sound proposals’’ for do- 
mestic legislation. 


The 16 points were based largely on the 1956 Demo- 
cratic national platform and covered action inthe follow- 
ing fields: civil rights, immigration and refugees, aid to 
education and school construction, farm policy, taxes, na- 
tural resources, housing and urban redevelopment, social 
security, health, depressed areas and unemployment com- 
pensation, labor, peacetime use of atomic energy, clean 
elections, veterans, statehood for Alaska and Hawaii and 
majority rule in the Senate. (For the six Senators’ stand 
on Senate rules, p. 1392) 


In presenting their declaration, which they said rep- 
resented ‘‘a minimum program,’’ the six Senators said 
they recognized ‘‘that divergent viewpoints still exist 
within our party on some issues.’’ Nevertheless, they said 
they were sending copies of their statement toall Demo- 
cratic Senators and Senators-elect and to the executive 
committee of the Democratic National Committee. 


The signers said they also would welcome support ‘‘of 
our ‘modern Republican’ colleagues who have associated 
themselves with the President’s expressed objective of 
remaking the Republican party.’’ 


The declaration said the Nov. 6 election represented 
‘‘a vote of confidence to the Democratic party in Con- 
gress’’ and for the personality of ‘‘a popular President’’ 
but not ‘‘his unpopular party.”’ 


Although the declaration dealt specifically only with 
domestic legislation, the signers said they wanted to re- 
affirm their support of the Democratic platform position 
on foreign affairs and national defense. This position, they 
said, included support for the United Nations and NATO, 
increased mutual security and economic development 
abroad. 


Action recommended in the declaration included: 


CIVIL RIGHTS -- Guarantee of full rights to vote and 
full rights to obtain education in publicly supported insti- 
tutions. 

IMMIGRATION -- Elimination of the existing formula 
for determining quotas. 

EDUCATION -- Top priority for a bill providing fed- 
eral grants for school construction. 

AGRICULTURE -- Restoration of 90 percent price 
supports for basic commodities, income protection for 
producers of perishables and a food stamp plan. 

TAXES -- Income tax cuts for lower-income persons, 
relief for smail business and closing of tax loopholes. 

HOUSING -- An increase in the federal share of the 
cost of the public housing program. 

SOCIAL SECURITY -- An increase in benefits scales 
coupled with ahigher wage base on which taxes are levied. 

HEALTH -- Federal financial aid for medical educa- 
tion, 

ATOMIC ENERGY -- Construction of prototype reac- 
tors by the governmen: to stimulate the civilian atomic 
power industry. 

ELECTIONS -- Full disclosure of campaign expen- 
ditures and gifts and an effort to get a broader base of 
financial support for the major parties. 
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The Complete Text... 


SIX DEMOCRATIC SENATORS URGE LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Following is the text of a ‘‘Democratic Declaration of 
1957" released Nov. 23 by Democratic Sens. Paul H, 
Douglas (Ill.), Hubert H. Humphrey (Minn.), Pat McNa- 
mara (Mich.), Wayne Morse (Ore.), James E. Murray 
(Mont.) and Richard L, Neuberger (Ore.). Humphrey said 
copies of the Declaration were sent all Democratic Sena- 
tors and Senators-elect and members of the Democratic 
National Committee’s executive committee, The com- 
plete text: 


The American people have recently given a vote of 
confidence to the Democratic party in Congzess. In re- 
turning a popular President to office they have refused, 
for the first time in over a hundred years, to return his 
unpopular party to office with him. Presumably they did 
so because they liked his personality but preferred our 
program. 


Hence, both the mandate and the initiative for the 
development of a new legislative program for the 85th 
Congress must be shared between the Democratic party 
and the President. 


The principles of the Democratic party were suc- 
cinctly stated in the party platform adopted in Chicago on 
Aug. 16, 1956. 


In that platform our goals in foreign policy anc na- 
tional defense are clearly spelled out. They include sup- 
port for the United Nations and collective security, in- 
cluding NATO, for stronger defense forces until an effec- 
tive disarmament agreement can be negotiated, for in- 
creased mutual security and economic development 
abroad, and for extending the principle of self-determina- 
tion, including freedom for the captive nations of Eastern 
Europe. The areas of foreign affairs and national defense 
are areas of decisive importance, and we hereby reaffirm 
our basic commitment to our official platform position 
on these matters. 


In addition, we pledge our sincere and active support 
to the enactment inthe 85th Congress of a domestic legis- 
lative program embodying our platform’s planks, in- 
cluding the following: 


1. Civil Rights. Our platform states: ‘‘The Demo- 
cratic party pledges itself to continue its efforts to elim- 
inate illegal discriminations of all kinds, in relation to 
(1) full rights to vote, (2) full rights to engage in gainful 
occupations, (3) full rights to enjoy security of the per- 
son, and (4) full rights to education in publicly supported 
institutions.’’ We shall sponsor and promote legislation 
in the 85th Congress designed to achieve these goals. 


2. Immigration and Refugees. Our platform states: 
**The Democratic party favors prompt revision of the im- 
migration and nationality laws to eliminate unfair provis- 
ions under which admissions to this country depend upen 
quotas based upon the accident of national origin.’’ We 
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shall sponsor and promote legislation in the 85th Con- 
gress designed to implement our platform pledges to elim- 
inate the mortgaging of future quotas for displaced per- 
sons, to liberalize the admission of relatives to minimize 
the tragedy of broken homes, and to extend and improve 
Refugee Relief legislation, especially in view of the emer- 
gency needs of new refugees from Communist oppres- 
sion in Eastern Europe. 


3. Aid to Education and School Construction, ‘‘With- 
in the traditional framework of state and local control,’’ 
our platform advocated ‘‘legislation providing federal 
financing to assist states and local communities to build 
schools, and to provide essential health and safety serv- 
ices for all school children.’’ Failure to adopt the 
Democratic-sponsored school construction bill in the 
84th Congress makes this priority legislation for 1957. 
We shall also support other appropriate federal aids to 
education. 





4. Farm Policy. Our platform itemizes an18-point 
Democratic farm program designed to preserve the fam- 
ily-size farm in America, This program includes a 
comprehensive conservation program, an improved farm 
credit structure, adequate strategic reserves, 90 percent 
supports for basic commodities, extension of income pro- 
tection of perishables, a food stamp plan, expanded school - 
lunch and special-milk programs, expansion of basic agri- 
cultural and farm-forestry marketing research, and re- 
turning administration of farm programs to farmer- 
elected committeemen free from political abuse. We 
shall sponsor and promote legislation inthe 85th Congress 
toward achieving these goals. We are determined to 
make steady progress toward full parity income for 
farmers through combinations of alternative means and 
methods. 


5. Taxes. Our platform commits the Democratic 
party to tax adjustments that will include reductions for 
lower-income taxpayers at the broad base of our economy 
where purchasing power is most vital. Weshall sponsor 
legislation to reduce the tax burdens of low-income 
families, to close the notwrious tax loopholes of the last 
major Republican tax bill, 2nd toestablish fair and equit- 
able tax adjustments for small business as part of a 
comprehensive small business program. We shall reap- 
praise previous reductions granted to corporations and 
stockholders if necessary to maintain our revenue level 
to meet national security and welfare needs. 


6. Natural Resources. Our platform pledges the 
Democratic party tocheck Republican bet rayal of our con- 
servation heritage by restoring a ‘‘comprehensive re- 
sources program for America’s future.’’ We hereby re- 
iterate our platform commitment to promote the following 
objectives through action in the 85th Congress: stimuia- 
tion of soil conservation practices; protection of our 
national parks, recreation, wildlife, and wilderness areas 
both from commercial exploitation and neglect; safe- 
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guarding and improving the use of our forestand grazing 
lands; establishment of a realistic long-range mineral 
policy; resumption of multiple-purpose river basin de - 
velopment throughout the country; aggressive programs 
to provide abundant supplies of low-cost energy; and 
rigorous enforcement of the anti-monopoly and public body 
preference clauses. 


7. Housing and Urban Redevelopment. Our plat- 
form calls for the immediate revival and expansion of the 
basic housing program enacted by the Democratic Con- 
gress in 1949, increasing the federal share of the cost 
of the public housing program, restoration of low-interest 
housing credit in our housing-insurance and mortgage- 
guarantee programs, and providing effective federal aid to 
urban and suburban community planning. Our current 
shortage of housing, especially as it affects our 14 million 
senior citizens and middle-income families, and the gen- 
eral tightening of housing credit, make legislative action 
in this field imperative. 





8. Social Security. Our platform calls for further 
improvements in the social security program ‘‘by in- 
creasing benefits to keep pace with improving standards 
‘of living; by raising the wage base upon which benefits 
depend; and by increasing benefits for each year of 
covered employment.’’ We shall renew our efforts to- 
ward these objectives. 





9, Health. Our platform says: ‘‘We pledge our- 
selves to initiate programs of federal! financial aid, with- 
out federal controls, for medical education. We pledge 
continuing and increased support for hospital construction 
programs, as well as increased federal aid to public 
health services, particularly in rural areas.’’ We are 
proud of recent Democratic successes in obtaining greater 
Congressional. authorizations for medical and dental re- 
search. We promise continued action on all these matters 
in the 85th Congress. 


10.. Depressed Areas and Unemployment Compensa- 
tion. Our platform commits the Democratic party to 
legislation providing for an effective promotion of industry 
and the creation of jobs in the depressed industrial and 
rural areas. We shall also work to achieve our party’s 
pledge to strengthen the unemployment compensation 
system, extend its coverage, and establish a floor assur- 
ing a minimum level, duration of benefits, and fair eligi- 
bility rules. 





11. Labor. Our platform advocates the unequivocal 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act, raising the minimum wage, 
restoring the effectiveness of the Walsh-Healey Contracis 
Act, and prompt extension of the full protection of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act to all workers in industry en- 
gaged in, or affecting, interstate commerce. We shall 
work to expedite the achievement of these forward steps. 


12. Peacetime Use of Atomic Energy. Ouz platform 
pledges the Democratic party to restore nonpartisan ad- 
ministration of the vital atomic energy program, to ac- 
celerate the domestic civilian atomic power program by 
the construction of a variety of demonstration prototype 
reactors, to increase the production of fissionable ma- 





terial for use in a stockpile for peacetime commitments 
at home and abroad, as well as todevelop a balanced and 
flexible stockpile of nuclear weapons of sufficient number 
and variety to support various defense contingencies. We 
shall renew our efforts in the 85th Congress to reverse 
the Administration’s frequently conflicting approaches in 
this field. 


13. Clean Elections. Our platform states: ‘‘The 
shocking disclosures in the last Congress of attempts by 
selfish interests to exert improper infjuence on Members 
of Congress have resulted in a Congressional investiga- 
tion now under way. The Democratic party pledges itself 
to provide effective regulation and full disclosure of 
campaign expenditures and contributions in elections to 
federal offices.’’ Mindful of the disclosures which have 
been made regarding even more recent contributions to 
the 1956 Presidential campaign, we shall emphasize legis- 
lation designed to broaden the base of financial support 
for our major political parties to avoid undue influence 
from the power of concentrated wealth. 





14. Veterans, Our platform pledges continuance of 
the Veterans Administration as an independent federal 
agency, pledges adequate compensation for the service- 
connected disabled and their survivors and adequate pen- 
sions for disabled and distressed veterans and their 
dependents and survivors. We support these pledges. 
We also hereby pledge every effort to secure a veterans 
hospital program able to provide hospitalization for all 
service-connected disabled and to expand the program 
to care for more of those non-servicc-connected vet- 
erans who are sick and without funds or unable to procure 
private hospitalization. We pledge every effort to seek 
means of providing better protection for veteran home 
purchasers under the GI home loan program, and we 
pledge every effon to continue this home loan program 
beyond its present expiration date. 


15. Statehood for Hawaii and Alaska. Our platform 
unequivocally pledges immediate statehood for these two 
territories. Their admission into the union is a simple 
matter of justice delayed, and we are determined that 
the necessary enabling legislation to admit both Hawaii 
and Alaska shall be adopted during the 85th Congress. 





16. Majority Rule_in the Senate. Our Democratic 
platform commits us to action ‘‘at the beginning of the 
85th Congress to improve Congressional procedures 
so that majority rule prevails and decisions can be made 
after reasonable debate without being blocked by a 
minority in either house.’’ Pursuant to this commitment 
we shall move on Jan. 3, 1957, to abolish Senate Rule 22 
and substitute a reasonable cloture rule permitting a 
majority of Senators to close debate after an opportunity 
for full and thorough discussion. 





We have noted already that the recent election has 
resulted in a bipartisan victory. In recent months many 
of our principles and some of our specific proposals 
have been publicly endorsed by our ‘‘modern Republican”’ 
colleagues who have associated themselves with the 
President’s expressed objective of remaking the Repub- 
lican party. We shall welcome their active cooperation 
as tangible evidence of their serious commitment to this 
program for a liberal America when the legislative 
business of the 85th Congress begins. 
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Capitol Quotes 





@ FABULOUS COUNTRY -- “‘I have just returned 
from an inspection of some of our defense facilities 
and operations in the Far West and Northwestern 
United States. This is the Paul Bunyan country, the 
land of the tall boast, the vaulting myth. But Paul 
would risk an inferiority complex if he went back 
there today, for -reality has outrun the myth, sur- 
passed the braggart folk hero. Here, men are no 
longer dreaming, but actively planning to outdistance 
time and space. This is fabulous country. The size 
of most of our military operations matches the coun- 
try.... I was particularly interested in the big new 
tanker planes, which are made to keep a rendezvous 
in space with the B-52s to refuel them. Only last 
August, I flew over the North Pole in a K-97 tanker 
plane.... Now, the K-97s, like the B-47s, are 
obsolete, and no more will be built.... Makes a man 
very time-conscious, very thoughtful. Don’t iook 
now, but that WOOSH of a moment ago was the future, 
suddenly becoming the past.’’ -- Rep. Harold C. 
Ostertag (R N.Y.) Nov. 29 newsletter. 


@ PARTY DIFFERENCES -- ‘‘The press, the weeklies, 
the commentators have had a great deal tosay about 
President Eisenhower's over-whelming victory and 
the opposition-controlled Congress. We should all 
be doing some very serious thinking about what this 
entails.... Were it true (and how we have had it 
dinned into our ears) that there is little if any differ- 
ence between the two major parties, no one would 
need to worry. Buttothoseofus who have contended 
with the facts, there has never been a greater 
difference.... The basic difference is a fundamental 
one and is not new. The Democrats are bending 
their every effort to increasing centralization of 
power in Washington. The Republicans believe the 
nation is stronger when the power is primarilyin the 
states and so more nearly where it was originally 
placed, in the hands of.the people. Surely there is a 
cleavage which no discerning person can fail to see 
once he takes the time to look facts squarely in the 
face. President Eisenhower will do allitis possible 
for one human being todotocarry out the Republican 
ideal. At the same time he will insist that Repub- 
licans catch up with the times even more rapidly 
than has as yet been possible -- Praise be!’’ -- Rep. 
Frances P, Bolton (R Ohio) Nov. 24 newsletter. 


@ DEMOCRATIC VICTORY -- ‘‘We Democrats must 
look ahead, instead of looking back, to be true to our 
party’s spirit and philosophy. As a party, we won a 
vote of confidence from the American people Nov. 6, 
even though losing the Presidency. Let’s not let 
that fact be overlooked. Instead of letting the Repub- 
licans seize all the limelight with inauguration festiv - 
ities in January, why can’t we Democrats sponsor a 
big Democratic Victory Celebration...near the year- 
end, celebrating winning control of the Congress, 
welcoming new and re-elected Senators and Con- 
gressmen, and honoring newly elected Democratic 
governors?"’ -- Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D Minn.) 
Nov. 19 release. 


@ BI-PARTISANSHIP -- ‘*The new 85th Congress will 
face enorrnous problems at home and abroad. In my 
opinion the most important problem is the achieve- 
ment of a truly effective foreign and defense policy 
for the United States. Whether we like it or not our 
enormous power and strength forces on us the 
leadership of the free world. Of course, today an 
effective foreign policy must be a bi-partisan one. 
This is especially so in view of the fact that the 
executive branch is controlled by one party and the 
Congress by the other party, Bi-partisanship in 
foreign policy is possible and essential. President 
Eisenhower...must take a strong lead if real bi- 
partisanship is to be achieved. If he does so, I am 
sure he will have the co-operation of Speaker Rayburn 
and the other Democratic leaders in achieving this 
critically important goal.’’ -- Rep. Richard Bolling 
(D Mo.) Nov. 22 newsletter. 


@ DULLES’ ILLNESS -- ‘‘Secretary Dulles’ illness 
has dramatized a number of weaknesses in American 
diplomacy and has raised the possibility of a much- 
needed reorganization of the State Department inthe 
immediate future.... It is to be hoped that when the 
predicted reorganization...takes place, it will be done 
in such a way that the Secretary will be able to 
delegate more of his tasks to top-flight men thereby 
enabling the Department to be less dependent upon 
one man being everywhere at one and the same 
time.’’ -- Rep. Frank Thompson (D N.J.) Nov. 23 
release. 
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The Week In Congress 





; Six ‘‘northern liberal’’ Democratic Senators are leading a 
Stop Talking move to stop their colleagues from talking too much, The 
six want to change the rules and make it easier to prevent unlimited debate -- the 
filibuster -- from holding up action on legislation, particularly civil rights measures. 
A similar move was attempted unsuccessfully in 1953. The six Senators who an- 
nounced the attempt have been joined so far by only three Republicans and one 
Democratic Senator-elect. Meanwhile, Senate Majority Leader Lyndon B, Johnson 
(D Texas) opposes their plan. (Page 1391) 


Democratic Program 


Six Democratic Senators in the party’s so-called 
‘‘northern liberal wing’’ announced their legislative 
goals for the 85th Congress and invited liberal 
Republicans to join their team. On the list were 16 
objectives, including further protection of civil 
rights, federal aid to education and school construc- 
tion, and statehood for Alaska and Hawaii. Sens. 
Paul H. Douglas (f1l.), Hubert H. Humphrey (Minn.), 
Pat McNamara (Mich.), Wayne Morse (Ore.), James 
E,. Murray (Mont.) and Richard L, Neuberger (Ore.) 
said their’s was a minimum program. (Page 1404) 


Lobbying Millions 


Just 10 organizations account for one-fourth of the 
$3.2 million all lobbies admit spending so far this 
year to influence legislation, A tabulation of lobby 
spending reports filed with Congress shows the 10 
groups spent $786,872 in the first nine months of 
1956. The rest of the total $3,194,2050n record was 
reported spent by 247 other lobbies. The totals are 
considered conservative. Several Congressmen who 
have conducted studies of the lobby law contend its 
loopholes result in many organizations reporting far 
less than they actually spend. Biggest spender at the 
year’s three-quarter mark was the Assn. of American 
Railroads which reported spending $118,121. Next 
was the AFL-CIO with a reported expenditure of 
$108,242. (Page 1394) 


Taft-Hartley 


President Eisenhower invoked the emergency 
procedures of the Taft-Hartley Labor Management 
Relations Act to halt, at least temporarily, the 
strike by the International Longshoremen’s Assn. 
at East and Gulf Coast ports, the third time the 
President had to resort to the law to end a major 
strike and the 13th time it had been used since its 
enactment in 1947. The strike may resume if the 
machinery within the Act fails to bring thetwo sides 
toterms. (Page 1398) 





Where Do They Go? 


Contrary to the saying that ‘‘they never go 
home,’’ most of the 50 defeated and retiring 
Members of the 84th Congress plan to return to 
their districts to earn a living -- andkeep their 
hand in politics. A few, like Sen. Walter F, 
George (D Ga.) and Sen. Earle C. Clements (D 
Ky.), have Washington work in prospect. Law 
offices, which furnish more Representatives than 
any other source, will reclaim more of the 
departing Members. (Page 1404) 








Electoral College 


The Founding Fathers decreed that election of the 
President and Vice President would not be official 
until the electoral college cast its ballots. That 
historic but outdated event will occur Dec. 17 when 
the 531 members of the Electoral College will meet 
in their state capitals to cast their electoral votes. 
The electors are theoretically guided by their con- , 
science in casting their ballots, not the popular vote, ° 
(Page 1403) 


Government Lobbyists 


The lobby probe President Eisenhower helped start 
may end up within the White House itself. The 
President’s veto of the natural gas bill on grounds 
there were ‘‘highly questionable activities’ by some 
of those pressing for passage of the measure added 
impetus to a general investigation of lobbying. A 
special committee headed by Sen. John L, McClellan 
(D Ark.) has not solved a problem it spotlighted: 
What should be done about federal employees who 
spend their time trying to push the President's 
program through Congress? Atleast two members of 
the committee want to find out, Sens. John F, Kennedy 
(D Mass.) and Barry Goldwater (R Ariz.). (Page 
1395) 
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